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effort to educate the public and to open its 
riches to the world, but the appeal of the 
museum through the public is not nearly 
as great as the appeal of the museum 
through the trade press. For the public 
can but admire and praise, whereas the 
trade, reached through the trade press, 
not only praises, but produces the praised 
goods for everyday and continual consump- 
tion. 

If the trade paper, therefore, which exists 
primarily as a clearing house for trade 
knowledge and news, can but suggest the 
wealth of material to be found in the mu- 
seum of a character particularly suitable 
for trade use, then it has performed well 
the function under consideration. If it 
can influence its trade to use but even a 
small part of the museum material, then it 
has performed a function that is at once 
valuable to the trade and to humanity. 

And there is no doubt whatever that 
some trade papers are performing this par- 
ticular function in a most admirable man- 
ner. Did you ever stop to think where the 
weavers, the silversmiths, the leather- 
makers, the potters, the glass manufac- 
turers, the furniture men, the metal work- 
ers, and all those other craftsmen, in the 
carrying out of whose crafts applied design 
plays such an important part, came upon 
their estimable shapes and patterns? Is 
it the result of knowledge learned at 
school? Is it the result of natural training? 
Is it the result of careful study? Look 
carefully at the products of any of these 
trades. They are chaste in character, 
beautiful in conception, adequate in pur- 
pose, and as you examine them in detail 
you become more and more puzzled at the 
source of the design knowledge displayed. 
Did each craftsman figure out each pattern 
and shape for himself? He did not, but 
some industrious trade paper, burning 
figurative midnight oil, discovered them at 
some museum, and performed its function 
well. 

Not long ago a well-meaning "outsider," 
not connected with any special trade, and 
who didn't know his museum well, ap- 
proached the editor of a trade paper for 
the purpose of calling his attention to 
"Batik, that new form of fabric printing 



or dyeing now so much in fashion." "Some- 
thing quite original," he said, "never done 
before, and a great success; therefore 
something that should be advocated and 
explained by the trade papers." It re- 
quired only a few minutes to show the 
"outsider" that Batik had been known to 
the trade through the museum and through 
the trade papers a score of years or so be- 
fore his remark. Once more the function 
well performed ! 

When Chippendale furniture was com- 
ing into a revived vogue less than a decade 
ago, a certain manufacturer went into a 
certain museum and saw therein a certain 
collection of Georgian furniture. "It is 
wonderful how quickly they have brought 
this collection together since the starting 
of the vogue," he remarked. "Yes," replied 
a friend who was with him and who knew, 
"it is wonderful, since they have had only a 
century and a half to do it in." 

So there is a definite museum function 
which the trade press can, and does, per- 
form to a certain degree. In view of the 
remarkable renaissance of good design and 
decoration that is sweeping over the coun- 
try at the present time, this degree of func- 
tion should increase to — let us say — the 
wth power. And let us hope that some 
day it may. 

AFFILIATIONS OF THE TRADE 
PRESS 1 

I HE natural affiliations of the trade 
paper are, of course, with the manufactur- 
ers, the producers, the designers, and the 
museums — and very largely with the muse- 
ums, as Mr. Rome pointed out, because we 
all gather so much of our literary material 
and artistic data from the museums. The 
technical side of the trade paper is evidently 
its vital side and the one which differs from 
all other forms of publication. That this 
is a very vital side is evidenced by the 

1 William Laurel Harris, contributing editor 
of Good Furniture, presented the following 
paper at a session of the twelfth annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of Museums at 
the Museum on May 22 last. It was printed in 
the Proceedings of the Association and is here 
reprinted through the kind permission of the 
Secretary of the Association. 
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statistics which Miss Hasse gave us of the 
enormous number of these trade papers 
and the great bulk of information which 
they give out. Along with this technical 
side of the trade papers there is a human 
side, which is very important indeed if 
technical knowledge is to take root among 
our people. At the present moment, in 
the business crisis which has been brought 
about by the difficulties of communicating 
with Europe, it is peculiarly important 
that we all cooperate and work together 
for the good of the United States. The 
greatest difficulty in our working together 
is that each person is busy with his own 
affairs and fails to appreciate his neigh- 
bor's point of view. A museum is busy 
with its own affairs and the producer with 
his. The trade paper is, in a measure, a 
go-between. The museums can do an enor- 
mous amount of educational work by gath- 
ering together the human side of the artistic 
documents which are in their custody. 

It is very important that publicity matter 
prepared for the trade press be formed on a 
different basis from that for the public 
press. The general purpose of matter pre- 
pared for the public press is, I suppose, to 
excite in the people a desire to come to the 
museum, and you write in a popular way 
of the glories of the windows or paintings 
or furniture to be seen. 

Through the trade press you have to 
deal on the other hand with critical minds, 
with people trained to a particular point of 
view. It is very important that the pub- 
licity material given out to the trade press 
should carry conviction to the man who 
knows. 

I have in mind a very notable example 
of the point I wish to make: Among the 
recent accessions to this museum are 
some very beautiful windows. The de- 
scriptions of them in the general press have 
been in every way satisfactory as far as the 
public is concerned, but when a man who 
makes stained glass windows comes to see 
them he is very much taken aback to find 
in them almost every pernicious practice 
used in making a cheap window, and he is 
likely to go away very much disgruntled 
and with the opinion that the influence of 
museums is bad for modern stained glass 



in America. Now if the human side of 
those windows could have been put before 
the craftsman through the trade press, he 
would have understood them at once. 
The fact is that those particular windows 
were made after the wars of the sixteenth 
century were well under way and when all 
the industries of Europe had been put in a 
very precarious condition. The financial 
conditions of every country were shaky 
and there was not anywhere near the 
amount of money to be spent on stained 
glass windows that there had been thirty 
years before. Yet there were at that time 
in Europe a great number of men extra- 
ordinarily skilful as designers, men with 
great reputations as artists, and these men 
were given the task of making windows 
which should be cheaper and at the same 
time beautiful. The particular windows 
we are discussing are of extraordinary 
interest as an eminently successful solution 
of the problem. 

Both the technical and the human sides 
of all the material now in our museums need 
to be dwelt upon and accentuated, if we 
are to carry conviction to the artist and 
the craftsman. As a painter, designer, 
and craftsman I feel this keenly and I 
hear from other artists that they wonder 
why certain things are in our museums. The 
only way to make them understand is to 
develop the human as well as the technical 
significance of these objects and to publish 
such information through the trade press. 
In this way, through the natural affiliations 
of the trade press with the museums, the 
producers, and the manufacturers, I think 
we can build a bridge over which we may 
all travel to prosperity and victory over 
all our problems and difficulties for the 
greater good of our native land. 

ECCLESIASTICAL VESTMENTS 
IN THE MUSEUM COLLEC- 
TION 

I HE vesting of church dignitaries must 
have left little to be desired in its decorative 
effect in those early days when Gothic 
architecture with its treasures of mediaeval 
glass was yet unscathed by the ravages of 
modern warfare and when an incense- 
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